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extended to popery or prelacy; that all royalists and scoffers
at religion should be removed from offices of trust, and not
admitted into any such for the future; that members of parlia-
ment, in order not to become burdensome by their long sitting,
should provide for the speedy election of their successors; that
Fleetwood should be made commander-in-chief; that the legis-
lature should consist of the representatives of the people and of
a select senate co-ordinate in power; that the administration
should be in a council of state; and that suitable provision
should be made for the former protector, Richard Cromwell.
From the reception these various demands met with at the
hands of the Rump, it is obvious, either that the civilians in
their meetings with the army leaders did not realize that the
latter believed their requirements would be accepted in full by
the Rump, or that (as had happened on 20 April 1653) they
made little or no effort to persuade their fellow members in
parliament to accept what had been agreed upon. Ludlow,
who describes these conferences briefly,1 shows that the agree-
ment must have been of the vaguest nature on the question of
a senate, which was of vital importance. Ludlow, and pre-
sumably those acting with him, were willing that there should
be a senate but only for a short time. On the other hand
the army leaders were as anxious as ever that there should
be certain fundamentals which it would be beyond the power
of parliament to alter. Since there was no hope that the
civilian republicans would agree to anything in the nature
of a written constitution, the only way to preserve the funda-
mentals would be to have a select senate of equal authority
with the representative chamber. If the former body were
packed with those who accepted the principles the army held
dear, it could defeat any measures from the elected house in
violation of those principles. In point of fact, however, the
Rump at first made not the slightest effort to set up a select
senate, but voted that the government should be carried on
without a single person or house of lords,2 and left the question
at that until the autumn, when there were debates on the
future form of government, and many ingenious and startling
suggestions, but no action was taken.3
In other respects, too, the Rump disappointed or angered the
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